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He had had a father whom he could admire. We
are used to thinking of King Peter as an old man, the
King Peter with the burly weather-beaten face of the
old campaigner, the man who had to be carried on a
stretcher through the snows of the Albanian retreat.
But he also was a hero. He shouldered a rifle in the
Great War like a common soldier. He had fought all
his life for freedom. He believed so much in freedom
that he translated John Stuart Mill's On Liberty into
Serbian, from the French. The cause of France seemed
to him the cause of liberty and he volunteered for
France in the Franco-Prussian war. He joined the
Foreign Legion, was wounded and later taken prisoner.
But the same night as he was captured he broke away
from the Germans, swam the icy Loire and got back to
the French army. The rheumatism which he had in
later years is said to date from that night. The French
decorated him for bravery. That was in 1871 when he
was twenty-seven. Four years later he appeared in
disguise in Bosnia and Herzegovina and raised the
standard of freedom. These provinces were still under
Turkish rule. As Peter Mrkonitch, he organized armed
bands and helped to free Bosnia and Herzegovina from
the Moslem. He was unable to incorporate these prov-
inces in Serbia. Austria-Hungary coolly assumed a
protectorate and later annexed the lands which Peter had
helped to set free. But Peter became known to the Serbs
as the "Liberator." After he came to the throne he
fought the Turks again and liberated Macedonia and
southern Serbia. But despite his glorious career he
never became proud or arrogant or set himself high
above his people. He was brother in arms to every
Serb.

But it was not until 1903 that he was called to be
King. Until then the Obrenovitches ruled in Belgrade.
For the greater part of his life Peter was an exile, but
never embittered, always living for his country and
freedom.